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> Abstract 

/ 

While educational policies of interest to occupation^d^^and 
other furtctional groups are generally treated by Congress in vague 
terras, thereby leaving'considerable discretion to administrative 
officials, Congress treats educational^ issues of interest to 
state3, localities and other Nt^rritorial units in highly explicit 
^te^ms. On territorial issiies. Congress is also less likely to ' 
overturn the reconimendatioTa3 of jlt^ conunittee, is less likely to 
amend its appropriation bills, and makes its decisions with less 
partisan and ideological controvjersy^ 

I 

These propositions are supported by an analysis of amendments 
offered to educational legislation considered by Congress l^etween 
i960 and 1979. , ' ^ 
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'Even at the height of the federal influence in education 
most federal rules guiding school po.licy had but a vague 
s:tatutory 'base. The conditions under which federal grants-in- 
aid were^ released to states and localities were typically 
formulated in bureaus^ of the Office of Education; ttiey appeared 
in the Federal Register aft^r consultation with the diverse 
groups and interests who scurried about the halls and corridor's 
of Washington's executive offices, but they were nonetheless 
largely designed by administrative fiat. Congressional 
involvement was typically indirect, ad hoc and informal* . 
Executive branch officials mciy have consulted with the chairmen 
of re 1 ev ant s ubc omm i tt ees pr senior memb ers^of their legislative 
staff. Other Senators or Representatives may also have attempted 
to persuade bureau chiefs of a'particular set of regulatory 
lar{au age . Yet Congress, as a corporate entity, seldom legislated 
xlea^:.ly on the rules and regulations 1t believed appropriate for 
Amer i can schoo 1 s . v • * 

Indeed, Congress at times included within one piece of- 
legislation language that seems fra^nkly sel f -c o n tr adi c t ory > It 
proclaimed in 1974 the necessity of providing each handicai^ped 
child with an education suited to its needs and ab i 1 i t i es^/,but it 
subsequently appropriated sums which only began to achieve this 
goal. Earlier, Congress stated its firm intention to leave'the 
control of education to states and localities, but it nonetheless 
mandated requ i remen ts - and procedures substantially limiting local 
autonomy. Congress* a'uthorized assistance to school district.s 
undergoing processes of school desegregation, but in that same 
law it 'forbade the use of these monies for pupil transportation, 
tfne of the major costs -of desegregation. Congress has iirsisted ' 
that bilingual programs be developed in such a way as to preserve 
the cultural heritage of those enrolled, but it has also -mandated 
that students leave these programs as soon as the student becomes 
proficient in the English language. > 

Ambiguity was evident not only in these internal contradic- 
tions, but, in addition, most educational legislation has 
contained vague statements of lofty goals combined with only 
general provisions for implementation. For exam^ple. Congress 
d^eclared itself in favor of training programs to end youth 
unemployment, compensatory education to equalize educational 
opiJortun i ty , school desegregation to eliminate racial isolation, 

land special provision for those with limited proficiency in the 
tnglish language. Yet the "-laws left unspecified hcrw'these goals 

•are to be achieved. To be sure, an administrative agency was 
charged with overall *respo,ns i b i 1 i ty , and various groups and 
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intere-sts are given the rnght of ^onsuJtation. Congress 
authorized and then- appropriated certMin sums for each task, and 
it mandated some form of pr ogr am. eva 1 uat i on . Yet the crucial 
details affecting program development were typlcaMy left to, what 
has became known as "processes' of implementation,," ' 

ySo vague has been Congressional intent and so lofty have 
bee^^its Stated goals that an entire academic industry took as 
its responsib il ity the^ documentat i on of the failure to 
implement.^ Theye implementation studies, have discovered that, 
despite federal efforts, emp'loyment for minortties was not 
provided, d i s adv an t ag ed ^ ch i 1 dr en did not learn mdre, many ' ^ 
children whose mother- tongue was Spanish did -not learn English, a 
racial isolation continued, and programs for the ha*if3 i clipped fell 
far .short of need. In most studies, p rog ram \f a i 1 u re -was -h 
"exp'l a-i ned by the comple^x iti es of the task being faced, the 
difficulties inherent in changing 1 ong - es tab 1 i s hed . i n s t i t u ti o ns * 
and the bargaini^ng that takes^place among competing interests. 

While the importa.nce of these factors can scarcely be > 
denied, often tjje^ d i f f i c u 1 1 i es began with the piece of 
legislation establishing a prog-ram i r> the first place. No matter 
ho^^ noble the objectives, they can hardly be achieved i'f the, j 
procedure for doing so is left largely unspecified. When ^ 
Congress passed the buck to the bureaucracy, it encouraged the 
further shifting of resp ons i b i Ht i es down the line.^ In the''end, 
all participants in the implementation game could point the 
finger of s hajaa e 1 sewhere . 

It is now fashionable to suggest that this kind of Congres- 
sional buckpassing was a byprodlOTct of the Great Society, an era 
wher> soft -^hearted idealists thought they cou,ld solve all social 
problems by throwing federal mor;ey at them. But Congressional 
ambiguity is* a more firmly* establ i shed part of the American poli- 
tical tradition. The very first federal grant-in-aid to 
secondary education, the Smith-Hughes Act, proclaimed its 
* i ntenti on^ to reduce youth ifnempl oyment . Except for authorizing 
twenty million dollars f or -vocat i ona 1 education. Congress* 
delegated m.ost of the specific decisions to other political 
institutions. In the late,J950s Congress declared Us intention, 
to preserve the national dVfense by enhancing the scientific 
manpower of the jiation. Once agai^n It authorized rrione-y for the 
purchase of scientific materials' and equipment but it gave very 
1 ittle 'further guidance to administration. Twenty-five years 
later many observers still believed that th>e na'ti on ' s . defense 
remains 1 n ,per1 1 . 

Functional and Terr 1 tor 1 al Interests 1 n; Educat i^onal Pol i cy 

•v — ^ ' , * 

Ambiguity Is dictated ^i'n p'art by Congress' inability or 
unwill1ngr>ess t(irr«choose among the numerous, competing interest's 
continuously thrust upon" it. The most well-known are the 
interests of the manifold f unc ti o'^na 1 g roupst in t4ie society that 
are eager to preserve or 'enTTance their social place. While they may 




tfe the'most wel 1 -entrenched , Congress is al s o • be s.e 1 ged by derrwnds 
from women', mi nor i fi es, and reTigious grbijps. In addition, 
cause - or j^ented enthusiasts, including environ me ntalists, 
governmental reform groups, and welfare reformers, find their 
niche in the halls and lotj^bie^ of ,Was h-ing ton . Yet there is one* 
set of interests that enjoys immediate and direct acc^ess to the 
legi'slative system but^-which receives only passing commentary in 
the public policy literature. These arfe the interests of the 
var iou'S .states and localities from which Senators and 
Representatives^are chosen.. Although these territorial interests 
only occasional ly become the basis of ext^rna-1 organized group 
activity, their consideration pervades the discussion of numerous 
legislative issues,.. ^ *. ' - 

' . At first glance it may seem Inappropriate to, attribute inte- 
rests to spatial aggregates^. Is it not the case th^at only 
individuals have the needs hopes and desires that generate poli- 
_ti<^al ia'terests^^ Ks it not a medieva^l mystification to claim 
That Chicago and New York^ like Bristol, England, have .interests 
that need legtslative protection*^ Yet' these cities contain 
within then\ mi 1 1 ions of people whose economi c-^and social lives 
are fundamentally affected by the spatial effects of government 
policy. In fact many of the most significant social roles ' 
performed-by ind^iduals are conditioned by their residence. 

One's spatial location fundamentally det^rmflfies one's 'access 
to employment o ppc^rt un i t i es , • soc i a 1 relationships, cultural 
amenities, and public services. It might even be claimed that in 
modern societies what* one xJoes and where one, lives constitute the 
two most .salient soGi^l facts. If this be the case, then ' 
te^rritofial and functional (or occupational) interests constitute 

/the two major .polarit'ies around which politiceil life may be 
organizled. In the United States^ these two polarities are 
organizjed politically in s i gn i f i cant 1 y .d i fferent , ways . While 
functional interests are represented largely byorganized groups 
whose formal position is largely (though not exclusively) 
external to gqvernment itself, territorial interests, typically 
not the bas.is^fqr group action, are given direct representation 

''within legislatures. Elections are^held wjthin specific 
territorial boundaries; representativ-es seek re-election from 
spatially def in-ed, units', and Ser^ators are Officially id-entified 
by the state from which the^j hail. 'By comparison with functional 
interests, territorial interests are privileged indeed. 



The privileged place of territorial interests ig? 'Congress 
affects the way in which issues affecting them are treated.. In 
the en suing pages we shall provide a preliminary test of-three 
p rop-os i ti ons concerning the diffe^rences between the way in which • 
.Congress acts on territorial as distinct from functional 
matters. The results of this test will allow us to consider in \ 
our concluding section the reasons for Cdngre ss i^ona 1 ambiguity on 
many functional issues and the pVobable direction of cur.rent 
efforts to establish a new fedenalism. Our three* proposi tion are 
as f ol 1 ows : 
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. !• Congress^ is likely to 1 eg i s 1 ate mor e precisely on issues of 
interest 'to territories than on issues of interest to functional 
gr<^ups. On topics of interest to people in their occupational 
role, Cftngress appears to legislate in broad and general terms. 
Indeed, it is now a shibboleth of American politics to say that 
Congress favors- "vague laws and broad delegations."^ Moreover, 
implementation of t thes e *1 aws has become so complex and tortuous 
in part because Congress, eager to achieve a consensus, leaviss 
all the hard issues unresolved at' the legislative stage of. ^ 

' consideration. But while much legislation is vague and general,'- 
territorial policy-making is quo te ,d if f erent . Oa these issues 
Congress finds the greatest expertise and the most directly 
affected group leaders within its own. ranks.J In this area 
Congress is especia.lly skeptical of^ claims -thf^t eitither the 

• e)jecutive .departments or any designated groap advisory committee 
has a greater capacity to find just or workable solutionis. 
Beciiuse its own membership is likely to bear the brunt of / 
politically inappropriate resolutions of territori.al conflict. 
Congress generall y^'tre 4.t s . these' issues with^remarkable'precision. 
and exactitude. ^ , ^ 

2. Congress find it easier to medjate interests and to reach 
widely acceptable political comoromises on tjerritorial tha^ on 
functional issues. On functior^al issues^, the most, interested ^ 

'parties are n^t thfemselves formal participants in the process of 
legislative deliberation. As a result, each*side presses its . 
case with a fervor born partially out of a concern that its views 
will otherwise be totally ignored. On territorial -issues the 
leaders of the interested parties are Congressmen themselves who 
not only have ^a correct sense^of direct involvement in decisions 
but recognize that in their capa'trity as government officials* they 
have a respons i b i 1 i ty ' to the interests of. the public as a 

^whole. [Moderation and accommodation is likely to prevail. 

Interestingly, this same proposition is often used to 
justify corporatist systems, of representation. Advocates claim 
that where functional groups are dirfictly represented ^n po^licy 
formation processes,' they will moderate their demands, se^'arch for 

\ acceptable o-ompromi ses , and take the national interest into 

account in the course of their deliberations. If the ir' argument 
is correct, then one should. find differential Congress i ona 1 

y treatment of territorial ^nd functi^ona? interests^ ^ 

3. ' Congress is less likely to divide along ideological and 
partisan lines in''the case of territorial issues. 'Ideologies and 

. parti^san affiliation are more likely to guide act^rnwhen uncer- 
tainty of outcome "v^greatest, information is less complete, and 
attention to specificVJs least important. Since' member^ of 
"Congress legislate on arJ extraordinary array of diverse issues, 
tbey ^cannot 'be even adequately informed on' more than a small 
percentage. For the most part they must rely on partisan, 
ideological^ or some other cueing mechanism. But on matters, that 
directly affect their farritor'ial unit, taken^as a whole, they ^ 
are particularly vulnerable politically, and they are likely to 
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attend (or ask their staff to attend) t'p these m^itters with 
particular care. Iji Congress it is at least as legitimate to 
^te one's constituency as to vote one ' s , consc i erice , and territo- 
rial i\5sues are especially likely to provoke constituency 
consciousness. As a result, partisanship and ideology play a ' 
lesser role. > 
i * ' . • ^ 

To test these propositions requires that one make a clear 
dis/rinction between territorial and functional interests. Yet, 
as we know, where one works and where one lives are mutually 
interactive, and thus territorial an d^ functional interests ofte^n 
overlap, complicating analysis of their distinctive. political . 
treatment. For example, it is not easy to c^i stiVigu i S'h Detroit's 
territorial interests from the fiinctional interests of the auto- 
mpb ile industry. 'Because certain functional interests are 
concentrated in specific ge^|^aphical locations, representatives 
from these reg i ons' become identified with the interests of a 
particuVrr type of economic activity, desse Helms eagerly . 
defends the interests of tobacco and sugar. Congressman Robert 
^ Wilson (of San Diego)*'was often said to be the Navy's representa- 
tive, and Henry Jackson is sometimes said to be, the Senator from 
Boeing. Yet the humor in the last aphor i smH stems from its incon- 
gruity. In the end^ackson comes from Washington, not Boeing, 
and the interests^ of the one cannot be reduced to the other. 

\' Education is one polic3( area ,where the s,eparate effects^of 
functional and territorial interests can ^e examined most 
easily. In ^gdu^tional issues, the distinction between 
terr i tor i a 1 and functional interests is especially sharp because 
the tettr i tori^a 1 impact of most policies is largely d i sti net* from 
their functio'fial impact. The reasons for this are threefold. 
First, public schools a^e nationwide institutions that ^erve 
roughly the same percentage of the population in eyery state and 
Congressional district. While t he t err i tor i a 1 impact of ^ 
education policies v'aries with differences in the size of a 
ct)mm un i t:y * s school-ag^ popUl ati on and the 'frequency of nonpublic 
school attendance y\ i t remains the case t^hat federal education , 
^policies can have substantial impacts almost everywhere. Thus, 
every Representative and Senator has a more or less eaual. terri- 
torial interest in education issues, and there is' little ' ' 
territorial reason for- apyone to be called the ^^enator from the 
scho.ols.^^ Second>ly, not only are schools to be* found in every 
Congressional district, but even more focused categorical 
programs' in education have a broad , ,nati oha 1 impadt. Schools in 
every Congressional district, for example, have been eligible for 
monies authorized under programs for vocational education, 
^compensatory education, and speci-'a'l education for the 
hand i capped . 

Thirdly, functional and territorial, questions in education 
have frequently been given separ a te* examfi n a t i on on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. Between 1960 and 1979 Congress Kas 
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legislated on educational policy by means of the following major 
laws and programs: the N.ational Defense Education Act, the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, the Emergency School Aid 
Act, the Education of AIJ Handicapped Act, aid to federally 
impacted areas, vocational education and bilingual education. 
Three hundred seventy-two amendments we-re offer'ed to these pieces, 
of educational legislation*. Of that number seventy-five 
amendments dealt largely or entirely with the formulae for 
d'-1str i but i ng funds amon^ states and localities. Another eighty-^ 
seven amendments altered tHe functional purposes of the 
educat i'Onal (^program. Some of ' the functional amendments pertained 
to the general purpose of the act, -such as defining the eligible 
population to be served; other amendments specified the way in 
which funds could be used and the items that could be purchased 
under the act. Most of the reipaining amendments, which we are 
excludtng from this analysis, either dealt with overall funding 
levels, contained riders unrelated to th,e Act, raised the 
controversial "busing" issue, or were procedural in nature. See 
Appendix far details. As , can be seen in Table 1 , • ter r i tor i a 1 
issues^ arose proportionally 1 ess ' frequent ly in the Senate than in 
the House where smaller, less diffuse constri tuenc ies may 
exacerb'ate- att ent i on to terr itor'-i al questions. Yet territorial 
i'SSiues wefe also of sufficient interest to Sen>t;ors that the 
amendment processes provide a ricli, unmined source of information 
on the differences bet wee n^ f unc t i o na 1 and territorial interest 
representation on both>sides of Capitol Hill. 

*> , * » 

Proposition 1: Congress is Explicit on Territorial Issues 

^While Congress is-frequently opaque when formulating 
functiOTial school policy, on territorial issues it typically 
drafts with considerable precision. If the^uses for funds can 
only be vaguely apprehended, there is often little doubt *a.s to 
the places ^where the money is to be spent. Consider, for 
example, the impact aid program, \fi/hich gives mone); to s.chool , 
districts "impacted" by the presence of federal personnel'. On 
func ti OJia)' matters no federal program x:ould be more loosely, 
def.ined tha'n this one. Congress merely provides local school 
"districts with monies which they can use for any operating 
purpose local schao) boards deem Appropriate. But ever since its 
ariginal ypassage during World War II the impact aid program has 
been beset by controversies over the appropriate distribution of 
funds 'among schoo ] .d'.i.stri cts . 'Initially, the program gave funds 
only to d 'i str i cts "to help cover the co-sts of educating children 
whose. parents both lived and worked on military property. 
Gradually, th^ definition of /f^deraV impact" was broadened to 
include parents who either lived or worked on federally owned ( ar 
subsidized) property. With each reauthorization of the 
legislation Congress has rewritten the terms by which monies 
wou-1'd be. dispersed among school districts; in every case, the 
exact formula was written into law, and administrators were^given 
little or no discretion in dec 1 d i wh i ch districts would receive 
what proportion of the funds.' - - 

6 . ' 
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The well-known compensatory^ educati on program funded under 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the 
largest of all federal education programs, contained highly 
specific instructions as to the way in which funds were to be 
distributed. While the functional purposes of the law were left 
vague--many school officials believed the program to be little 
different from impact aid, while many c^i'^v i 1 r i ghts groups- thought 
the money was to be used exclusively for the education of low- 
income pupils--the distribution formula, though hardly simpler, 
left virtually no room for administrative discretion. When the 
legislation was first passed in 1965, it distributed funds 
accdrding to two major factors: the number of children from low- 
income families living within^the school di'strict and the average 
cost per.pupil of education within that state.° While the 
formula seemed quite consistent with the objective of serving 
disadvantaged children. Rep ub lie an critics argued thatsome of 
the school districts that wopld receive the most resources were 
fiscally well-endowed. They proposed instead that the program 
offset existing inequalities in local fiscal resources.- But the 
Democratic majority prej^a^iled against this criticism, perhaps 
because the funding fcfrmula tended to favor large central cities 
and Sou thern . r u ra 1 aneas, the two areas of greatest Democratic 
strength. ^ ' 

Within two'years af1;er the legislation had been passed, 
efforts were made to modify the formula so as to shift the 
funding away from -the highly industrialized Northeast, which, 
with its large number of low-income families and high educational 
expenditures, had been favored in the original program. In 1967, 
for example, southern Congressmen found (by means o'f a computer 
simulation) that southern states, which spent relatively low 
amounts on education, would greatly benefit if the formula were 
based on the national average expendit^ure rate instead of the 
state-wide average. Some accommodation in the funding formula 
w^s accor d-^^ng ly made. In light of a number of critical program ■ 
eva 1 uat i ons V sho wi ng that wealthier d i s tr i c t s rece i v,ed more Title 
I funds, further changes were made in the course of^the 
reauthorization of 1970, which "generally shiTted the aid from 
wealthier urban states to the poorer^, rural ones."^ In 1974 the 
debate centered on the extent to which the number of children 
receiving public welfare assistance should be counted. ^Since 
wealthier, more industrial i'zed states tended to have the least 
restrictive welfare practices, it was argued in Congress that 
"the wealthier a state, the more likely it is that it will .* . . 
be able to add AFDC ' ch i 1 dren under Title I."^^ While Shirley 
Chisholm, R,ep re s^en tat i ve from New York argued that reducing the' 
importance of this provision of the formula "represents a retreat 
from the intent of Title I to assist those areas. with large 
concentrations of need,"^-'- the distribution formula was further 
modified. The kinds of arguments Republicans had made in 1965 
had become more p^ersuasive once Republicans gained greater 
strength at both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue. 



By 1978 , when the legislation was being con s i dered , f or 
reauthorization for a third time, Democrats were once again in 
political jAcendan-ce, and new changes in the distribution formula 
were prop/sed. A study by the National Institute of Education 
had shown that little was to be gained from, and great complexity 
would b'e. introduced by, changing the formula from the incidence 
of low-income to the inc*|?dence of children whose educational 
performance was deficient. Another study, which in the new (^oli- 
ticai> cl imate was well received, argued that "the fiscal and 
educational needs of the high expenditure metropolitan states and 
th'^ir major cities deserve greater consideration than they 
received from Congress" in 1974.^2 a result, in a formula 

made increasingly complicated by the various amendments that had 
gradually accrued, the large cities gained back some of their 
initial advantage. Even before these amenxlments took effect, the 
distribution of funds had favored the Northeastern cities and 
Southern rural areas, the original winners in the territorial 
contest ( see Tabl e 2 )^. 

Three themes are to be noted in these Title I 
del iberatfons. First and most abviously, even though many of the 
programmatic aspects of Title I/were left to the O'ffice of Educa- 
tion discretion, the territorial distribution of funds left the 
Office virtually no room for maneuver. Instead, funds were 
allocated according to a strict formula that specified exactly 
how much we.ight was to be given to each factor. in the fiscal 
equation. Secondly, Congress attended so carefully to the 
geographical impact of its programs that it regularly amended its 
policies, as political majorities shifted. 

V 

A strong northeastern and southern bias in the first years 
of the program was modified in the>.early seventies, as midwestern 
and western influences gained in streng th on ly to be modified a 
third time as political currents changed again. Thirdly, the 
kinds of evaluations that seem most highly prized by Congress are 
eval^uations of territorial impact. For example, the National 
institute of Education c6nducted a* massive study of Title I, 
which it reported to Congress in 1977. A4.though the analysis 
provided comparatively little information hn the effects of the 
program on student p erf orjn ances , it overwhelmed Congress with a 
detai 1 ed ' Analysi s of the "eUernati ve territorial impacts of 
various fun^ding formulas. -^^ ' ^ 

What wgis characteristic of impact aid and compensatory 
education was no less true of the federal government's program of 
assistance to school districts un<iergoing school desegregation. 
Originally, the White House proposed in 1969* that one-third of 
the monies be allocated to local school district^ at the discre-' 
tion of the Office of Education. It also wanted the remainder of 
the^funds to be distributed according to a formula which took 
into account the number of minority pupils living in districts 
required to desegregate by court order. However, Congress, 
preferring to disperse funds more widely among the states, 
changed the' formula so that 90 percent of the funds were distri-' 



buted simply in accord with the number of minority pupils living 
sin a state. Discretion was reduced, even at the price of^ 
• shifting monies away from desegregating school ,di str i cts , the 
apparent beneficiaries of the program* As* vague and inconsistent 
as Congress proved to be on thfe purposes for which desegregation 
monies were to be spent, it knew its precise mind when 'it came to 
th'e territorial distribution of fjjnds. 

The g eog raph'i c distribution of other educational funds has 
been given much the same specific d-efinition by Congress, ^The 
large, rapidly growing special education program for handicapped 
children pays fx)r the costs incurred by school districts in 
excess of the normal cost of educating a child. Monies are 
distributed acco^ding to the number^ of handicapped children and 
' the amount of excess cost in pro)^id'ing for their education. 

Vocational education monies are^lso distributed among the states 
according to an exact formula based on the number of pupils in ^ 
the state, state incpme, and other factor s . Funds for^ the 
instructional resources program, an outgrowth of the National 
Defense Education Act, were also distributed among states by a 
formula which counted each pupil in a district equally. In all 
three of these programs, the uses ffir which educational monies 
were to be s-^pent was defined only in the most general terms; yet 
the allocatit)n of funds among 'school districts left virtually n6 
discretion to Washington administrators whatsoever. * 

Bilingual education is the one sizeable federal program in 
education that stands as an exception to the pattern we have 
identified. Since it was originally established as a demonstra- 
tion program, the Office ^of Education was given considerable 
dtscre^tion in selecting local school sites where interesting 
bilingual programs could be supported. However., as the program 
grew in size. Congress increased pressure for disper.sing funds 
geographically among more school dis^tricts in diven^e region's of 
the country and among various ethnic groups\ Representative's 
from Maine, for example,, insisted that bilingual education for . 
French -spieak i ng Canadians be supported by bilingual funds, and 
Congress^ then provided for such a pt^ogram within the 
legislation. If bilingual education should continue as a major 
activity sponsored by thefetieral government, it is very likely 
that the geographical basis for distributing funds is likely to 
bec'ome increasingly fixed in- statute. 

Why is Congress Explicit on Territorial Issues ? 

On many occasions. Congress is most prudent when va*^ue and 
ambiguous. When passing a law which cannot -be easily altered. 
Congress must take into account -^the fact that a wiae variety of 
^bji^ctors o^er which it has no control may affect program 
development.*^^ A certain flexibility must'be left to the 
departments and bureaus simply to allow for adjustment to 
changing circumstances. I^fact when Congress has been 
inappropriately specific, it -has encountered repeated 
difficulties. When Congress established specific auto emission 



control standards to be implemented by a particular date, it 
subsequently found it necessary to modify the stanoards ana 
postpone the date of % enforcement . In education highly specific 
due process provisions for parents of handicapped children have 
escalated service costs to local school districts beyond all 
expectations-. Quite clearly, ambiguity is not appropriate wheJ3 
information about probablci impact is uncertain. 

The clarity of policy con seq u ence .i s thus one reason why 
Congress legislates so explicitly on territorial issues* To the^ 
extent that the formula for reserve distribution is based on 
population characteristics as determined by the U.S. Census (as 
in part has been the case with compensatory education, vocational 
educati on , ^desegregat i on , and • i ns t rue t i ona 1 materials programs), 
to th^t extent the dollar impacts on spec i f ic ^Congresstona 1 
districts could be known precisely. Even when the informational 
base is less readily available (e.g., impact^ aid, which is a 
function of the numbers of children whose parents live or work on 
federally-owned property), estimates of differential territorial 
impacts can be readily calculated. Especially with the increased 
capacity of hi^gh-speed computers. Congress finds it not too 
difficult to estimate what places will get wheat from a given 
program. Improved information undoubtedly leads to explicit 
po 1 i cy f or mu 1 at i o n * 

In addition, the conditio-n which Congress i^ addressing may 
compel a certain distributional formula. If a program is to 
heJp the handicapped, the d i s t r i^bu t i on of funds should take into 
account the incidence of handicapped children* If the program is 
for school desegregation, it'should be allocated to districts 
. ^ where, desegrega'ti on is occurring. If a program is for 

compensatory education,^ the distributional for^nulae must take 
into account the incidence of socially and educationally 
disadvantaged youth. If the program is a block-grant program or 
a general aid program for, say, i nstr ucf i on^al materials, the ^ 
formula should take intp account the number of pupils served by a 
^ local educatione^l authority. 

But while the distribution formula must bear some plausible 
relationship to the purpose of the bill, there is so much room 
^ for argument that this fact cannot by itself account for 

Congressional explicitness on terr i tor i al m ss ues * While aid for 
the handicapped should be related to th'e number of handicapped, 
should the federal government give -the same amount per 
handicapped child to each district or should it take'into account 
varying educational costs among districts? Should, aid for 
compensatory education be a function of local d i s tr i c t^ f i s ca 1 
capacity? Should desegregation aid be based on the number of 
minority children in a district or the number of' children in a 
desegregated setting? These issues can be and have been debated 
by the leaders of competing territorial interests. 

Ira the end, settlements are based on political realities as 
much a^ on the objective merits of any particular formula. As we 
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h'a^ve sgen .in the case of Title I, when the Democrats are in the 
as^cendancy, educational formulae have tended to benefit the. large 
'cities and the northeas'ter n parts of the United States. When a 
'^'COnservat i.ve coalition of Republicans and southern Democrats gain 
strength^, efforts are made to shift the allocation of funds to 
sn>a 1 1 er ,c i tt e's , more rural areas; and to the south and west. In 
these politica^l struggles each side authorizes studies and 
presents evidence designed to st?ow th-e justfce of its political 
position. But as we shall see later, in the end the issues tend 
td'be resolved on a compromise basis that wins general 
acceptance.^ 

^ , z • 

^ One solution that Congress might resort to is sheer 
ambiguity.. On functional issues Congress seems to use vague 
formulations and actual self-contradictions as a way of resolving 
political differences. Pqlitics is the art of compromise and 
part of that art is to find ambiguous language to which all--or 
at^ least a jna jor ity--can give their consent. Internally 
€on^tjrad i c tory languag»e is approved because one faction insists on 
o"ae clause while another faction insists on another that points 
ia virtually the opposite direction. Coalition building in a * 
<1 eg i s 1 at i ve'^body involves not only the inclusion of provisions 
that app*ease particular groups and interests but also, and 
perhaps even more importantly, the phrasing of legislation in 
such general terms that everyone can see what they wish in the 
p-rdvisions. Politicians live by^the slogan that a half of a loaf 
is. bet'ter than none. For that reason fervent supporters of ' a new 
p rogr am* accept funding at a much lower level than wl^t is 
n^pessary to achieve program objectives. S^imilarly, potential 
o.i^ponents go along with a polixy i nnovati on'^ because at least in 
the short run the costs do not seem excessive, while the vague 
ideals are dismissed as mere rhetoric. 

- ° But if Congress firi*ds ambiguity a solution to political 
•differences on functional issues, it treats territorial issues 
qu.ite differently. While the availability of more information 
may in'part account' for ^the higher degree of exp 1 i c i t nes s , that, 
in our view, is not the only factor. In addition. Congress 
includes within its own ranks the leaders of territorial 
interests. Because the effect of poli/Cies on his territory can 
have such a direct e^f ect on his political future, each 
.representative in Congress "cares" about policy outcomes on 
territorial issues. Sehators and Congressmen know that once"a 
b i 1 1** i s pass ed , amb igu i t i es rema i n i ng will be resolved by 
executive departments less concerned about precise territorial 
impacts. Under the circumstances Congress labors to find an 
explicit resolution to the issues with which the membership can 
live. On matters of high concern to them, members of Congress do 
not allow others to determine the outcome. 

/ 
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Proposition II: Congress Decides Territorial 
* ' Issues Consensual 1 y 

S i gn i f i'c'ant ly , Congress is abl^ to legi^fa^e ex-plicitly on 
territorial ques^ions with comparatively lit,tle controversy. In 
the first place, territorial questions are less likely to provoke 
ai roll call vote than fuoqtional issues. As can be^ seen in Ta^le 
3, only 28 percent f5f the, territorial amen(}ments were decided by 
roll call, while 41 percent of the funct^ional amendments were. 
In some ways, this findi'Hg *i s counter intuitive; one^might expect 
that Congressman would like to establish an explicit record of 
support for' the home-tbwa. Yet the urge for consensus oi^terri- 
tQrial issues may over-ride any propensity to "grandstand." 
Members of Congress may have learned that territorial qugs'tions 
requ i re-^ens i t i V i ty both to regional interests and to-the overall 
purpose of the legislation. Since not everyone can show a 
disproportionate district dividend on every |ssue, it is better 
to fashion less visible compromises that nonethelessxake the 
range of interests i'pto accoujjt. On functional questions, ^^"^--^^ 
however^ the leaders of interested parties are 'less directly 
involved, and Senator*s an'd Representatives may be more concerned 
that they will be accused of " se 1 1 i ng -ou t " by group leaders if 
they establish a public voting record. 

Secondly, territorial issues are also less likely to be 
decided by a close vote than are functional issues.. As can be 
seen in Table 4, over three-fourths of the territorial issues 
were*decided by a lop'-sided margin, while less thary 60 percent'of 
the functional issues were. S ig n i f i cartt 1 y , even though calcula- 
tions of the minimum winning coalition would seem to be the 
easiest on territorial i s sues i . e , compu t er print outs could' 
inform members fairly exactly what the territorial distribution 
of fund^'wi.ll be--Congress seems to try hard^ to arrive at a 
broadly acceptable formula:^^ It appears as if Congress acts 
according to the norm .that territorial interest are legitimate, 
that leaders of such inte^rest (who are in f,act their fellow 
legislators) have a right to express* their -views, and that reso- 
lutions of differences should be politically fair. Given the 
highly repetitive character of the legislative game, such an 
atttitude only inakes sense. An . i ndef ens ib\e , one-sided policy 
imposed by the^dominant coalition oa one territorial issue might 
provoke the formation of an alternative, even more p^unitive 
coalition the next iteration of the game. 

Thirdly, proposed territorial amendments are less likely to 
pass than are functional amendments. Table 5 shows that whereas 
two-thir0s of all proposed functional amendments are adopted, 
just 41 percent of the territorial ones are.' Apparently, it is 
on territorial issues that the subcommittees and committees of 
Congress are better able to gauge correct ly. the sentiments of the 
House and Senate as a whole. Since the interested parities are 
well-defined, and the relative power of various leaders can be 
estimated fairly accHjratel7, the success of the committees is 
probably not surprising. 



Fourth ly/^terr i tor i a 1 amendments, once passed/ tend to'be 
a-ccepted as legitimate as long as the legislation itself remains 
authorized* This is evident from the srhaT] number of changes in 
terr i tor.i al- po 1 i cy proposed. as amendments to ap'p ropr i at i ons 
b i fl ^ . To be sure, members- Of Congress are generally reluctant 
•to propose amendments to appr^pri atio^ns ^b i 1 Is on th^ floor of 
Congress. For orje thing, it i nterj eres wi th the prerogatives of 
the authorizing committees; ifi addition, it raises old conflicts 
that supposedly had been resolved when the authorizing 
legislation had been yassed. Consequently only 21.6 percent of 
all the amendments proposed, in our sample were attached to • 
appropriation bills. Yet Table 6 shows reticience to ame-nd 
appropriations bills is especially great op territorial issues. 
Of the amendments proposed to appropriations bills only one-third 
wer.e territorial, whereas on authorization legi-slation 
ter r i tp^r ial amendments were 50 percent of all amendments'. In 
sum^yr€ongress' dec ides territorial issues byi)acking ilis committee 
sys^^m in one-sided, non-roll call votes; when it readhes a 
decision, that policy is likely to remain firm until the program 
comes up for reauthorization. 



Proposition III: Territorial Issues are, not as Partisan 



We hyp othes i zed that constituency concerns would dominate 
partisan and ideological attachments on territorial issues^ 
Consistent with these expectations, the data in Table 7 show tt^at 
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^votes territorial issues provoked a higher level of 
33 percent* of the time, while fiuuL^ional amendments 
percent of\the cases. Similarly, i&^ol og i c al 
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'Conclusions 



Congress does well at resolving territorial isslj'es* It 
legislates explicitly, it affirmsthe work of its commi t tees , it 
reaches ^ broad political consensus, it" remains resolved in its 
political course, and it takes these decisions without undue • 
partisan or ideological bitterness. Clearly, territorial 
interests are we 1 1 - i n t egr ated into the institutionalized bargain- 
ing processes that mark our legislative system. These findings 
suggest the following conclusions: 
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1. Congress has de'legated responsibility for 
adjudicating functional group conflict to the 
executive in part because the executive hf^s " ^ 
evolved better mechanisms for resolving- 
differences 'among, functional interests. 

2. Congress, by resolving territorial differences 
explicitly, has,weakened th^ national government's 
capacity to execute functional policy. 

' • . \^ 

3. .Positions on new. f eder a 1 i sm policies may be 
based as much oi(l ^r^rr i tori al as functional 
considerations' 




.1. The separation of p/owers between the legislative and ^ 
executive braiiches may \jave yfep^ar a ted institutional consideration 
V of territorial and func t\aRd 1 ^s sues. On, the legislative side, 

I careful, explicit attention is giv^n to regional, state and oth'er 

territorial balance. While relationships among functional groups 
are also the subject of legislative aciion, importaiVt^detai Is are 
iBft to the departments and bureaus .of the exec u t i ve Dr{a nc h , to 
state and 1 ocal governments receiving grants-in-aid, and to 
numerous advisor^y groups'who are frequently given legal status in 
the policy implementation process"^. > 

The executive branch is in many ways better equipped to 
undertake , the task of choosing amt^ig competing functional^ 
interests. Its departments and agancie-s are typically organized^ 
along functional lines^, its high-ljavel staff is often recruitecP 
from the functional sector served/by the* policy, and formal pro- 
cesses of group consu 1 tat j^on fi^rY^ oecome an i ns t i t u t i oila 1 i 2 ed 
part of its day-to-day operations. Vocational education policy, 
for example, is developed by' admi ni strators at national, state 
>- and 'local levels who. communicate regularly with business an'd 

labor leaders. -Compensatory education programs , too, are a com- 
promise among the competing interests of teachers, local district 
administrators, representatives of paVent org an i Z'.a t i ons , and-^ 
organizations of p^r a -prof ess i ona 1 s . 

\ • > % 

2. The resdSsOjtion of functional diff^erences in the processes of 
implementation still remains afrected by Congressional decision- 
making in certain unintended ways. ^ By legislating explicitly on 
territorial t*f^ues. Congress limits the capacity of national 
administrators to control the policy choices of state and local 
officials. If all states and localities competed with one 
another for federal funds, eachyf/ould have a powerful incentive 
to propose (and execute) programs consistent with nationally 
determined objectives. Failure to do so would, entail loss of 
federal monies to a condpeting jurisdiction. But otice Congress 
mandates a particular territoriat distribution of funds, the most 
valuable political lever available to federal officials is -taken 
away from them. Instead of using federal resources as an incen- 
tive to encourage local policies in desired directions, they-omay 
only issue regulations that attempt to coerce local policies/ into 
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preferred channels. ' If locals resist the coercion, the federal 
government f-^es a choice between minimal complia^'nce or no 
program at all. Because monies cannot be shifted to another 
location, program*off icials nationally are usually inclined to 
settle fOT^ no more than "hair a loaf." Even if the actual 
processes of policy implementation do not make 'these\ bargaini ng 
terms explicit, their prese-nce may nonetfie'^^ess condition what aM 
parties to t he jmp 1 emervta t i oa g ame • per ce i ve fo be feasible.' 

3. The Reagan* Admini stration, as part of its "new federalism" 
poli ci es,\has proposed the substitution of block grants in 
education Jn the place of .prev iously existing categorical 
programs. These proposals call for even greater leg^islative 
ambiguity in program definition, leaving to state and local 
-executive officials f he >esp pns i b i 1 i ty of resolving functional* 
issues. Indeed, successful promu Igat IcJrf- of this policy would 
make nearly all federal educatirfn questions "merely" territorial 
ones . > . ' ' - 

In some ways these proposals could well make institutional 
sense to a Congress wjiose members are primarily concerned about 
the well-being of their territories. In the past genera^ revenue 
Sharing proved to be politically popular vith Republicans and 
Democrats alike in part because it 'relieved Congress of the 
responsibility of resolv^ing functi^onal group conflict. Congress 
y^lso part.ially accepted the block grant aproach in education in 
1981 when it passed as Chapter II of the education bill a general 
aid bill to the various states and localities. ^ 

Yet Chapter 1 1^ turned - out to be a much smaller part of Ihe 
total 1981 educational program than the Reag an Admi n i s t ra t i on 
had originally intended. Compensaj«Dry, handicapped, impact aid, 
.and bHingual education all remairj^d separate from the Chapter II 
block grant. In part this outcome was the product of strenuous 
efforts by specialized groups who lobbied effectively on behalf 
of their spGx:ific concerns. .Yet the territorial consequences of 

'the shift in educational policy posed an additional obstacle to^ 
Administration efforts. Since^the purpose of a block grajit was 
to provide general aid to the schools, the formula allocating 
resources would necessarily be considerably differen^t from the 
otd special education and compensatory education formulae. 
Generally, the winners under the* new formulae were likeTy to be 
more suburban. Western, and Republican, parts of the country. Not 
only did this generate stout Democratic opposition, but even 
Republicans from the Northeast* found it difficult to Support the 
policy innovation. While ia^he endV^ compromi se introducing 
some (but not too much) ^^fSnge was accepted, territorial issues 
remain a thois^ny problem for th^ new federalism. But in the end, 
one should not exaggerate the problems territorial issues^ose 
for the new federalism. If Congress is sensitive to these 

* questions and understandably wants them resolved explicitly, it 
also has shown a capacity to put partisanship to one side and 
reach reasonable compromises that win general acceptance. C 
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I nf ormat i oti on amendments to legislation in e-ight education 
policy, areas were gathered.* They were Aid to Federally Impacted 
/^ireas; Title III of the National Defense Education Act; Instrtfc- 
tional Resources funded .under TJtle I-B of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA); compensatory education funded 
under Title"! Af ESEA; bilingual education; Education for all 
Hand i capp e-d-^^^&ff i 1 dren Act; vocational educ.ation; and desegregation 
assistance funded under the Emergency School Aid'Act. Many 0/ 
these programs were funded under a variety of . 1 eg i.s 1 a t i v e 
<aii*thor i zat i oVis , and amendments to all relevant legislation were 
included in the analysis. We also included amendments to ar> 
overall piece of legislation (e.g*, ESEA), even though it 
pertained to more than one of the above-mentioned programs. 
These' amendments are clarified as "General" in Table A-1. 

Amendments were classified as involving territorial 
interests, if they pertained to the distribution formula by which 
the program's funds were to be allocated among states, 
localities, or school districts. In eleven instances, 
territorial amendments also included other proposed changes, 
usually involving alterations in the overall level of funding. 
Amendments were classified as affecting functional interest's, if 
they pertained to the general purpose or definition of the legis- 
lation, including the definition of eligible benefTciary groups, 
the admin i strati ve. enti ty responsible for the program, the way in 
which policy funds were to be use^d, or what could be purchased 
'under the Act. U 

As can be seen ir\)Table A-1, many other proposed amendments" 
were excluded from the analysis. Votes on overall funding levels 
were excluded because they could be a fu.nction of both 
territorial and functional concerrts. The same is true of votes 
on procedural questions, including motions to suspend the rules, 
T to recommit to committee, to t^able, and so forth. We also 

excluded riders to- 1 eg i s 1 at i on that were unrelatejj to educational 
policy.. A few other amendments, such as those changing the 
length of the period of authorization and the power of the courts 
to rule on the constitutionality of the legislation, were a>60 
exclqded on the grounds that their relevance to territorial Or 
functional interests could not be ascertained. Finally, we 
excluded the large number of bu si ng '.amendment s that were (for the 
most part) proposed in connection with the Emergency School Aid 
Act of 1972 . Had'they b^en included in the ana lys i s , • the race 
issue would have dominated the results. 

; 

/ 

Tab.le A-1 identifies the distribution of the types of amend- 
ments across educational policy areas. The^compensatory 
V education and impact aid programs were most subject to 
territorial amendments, in part because they were fiscally two of 
the largest progrcfms and partly because they 'al 1 ocated monies ^ 
specifically to school districts (and not just among the fifty 
states, as was the case with the vocational and ESEA programs). 
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Table^-Z shows that the number of amendments of^red also 
varied by Administration, as educational issues became an i ncrea^ 
sirvg topic f or^Cong res s i.ona 1 attention byer time. Du r i agVUve^vX*'^ 
Ford Adm i n i s t ra t i'on , w-hen Congress seized t he f n^^i t i at i ve off edu- 
cational policy, the amendments were offered ^at a particularly 
high frequency. While the number dropped subsequently, the rela- 
tively high nu*mb.er of proposed a'mendments during the Carter years 
is quite consistent with the. argument that the Congressional 
commi'ttee syste?K, in the 1970s was' weakened 'by a variety, of, 
'Congressional reforms. However, nothirig in Table .A -2 indicates, 
that these changes affected ter r i tor i a ^ and* f ijn ct i ona 1 issues 
differently. * ' — ^ 

• •• ^ ^ 
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Tabl^2 Title I jAllo cations by Region and Place Type, per 3chool-Aged 
>— ^ Child, 1^75-76 ' 



4 


Region 






Place Type 


Northeast North Central 


South 


West 











Central city .Trrv-, 


$58, 


24 


A $38.02 


$40 


.'81- 


$31.58 
















67, 


03 


» 44.94 


41 


.29 


33.79 




37, 


11 


24.94 


40 


.12 


26.83 




17. 


77 


14.22 


26 


.42 


22.80 




. 17, 


52 


^-15.02 ' 


21 


.34 


21.49 




18. 


53 


17.32 


*r 35 


.76 


30.12 




^9. 


18 


" 27.46 


54 


14 


^4.53 




27. 


80 


20.39 


44 


95 


28.94 




29. 


89 


31.63 


58 


71 


39.05 



\ 



-SOURCE: National Institute of Education, Title I Funds Allocation ; 

The Current Formula ,, (Washington, D.C.: Department of Health, 
Energy and Welfare, 1977), p. "1112. 
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Table 1 

Functiooal and Territorial Ainendinents 
*By Type of Vote Taken 



Functional Territorial 



Roll Call 41Z 28% 



Voice. and ^2 
Other 

Total 1007. 100% 

(87)- (75) 



Table 4 

Functional and Territorial Amendments 
By Total Percentage of Yea Votes 
(In Recorded Roll and TeUer^Votes) 

Functional Territorial 



Decisive Vote 

(0 -^40%' ^ 59% 79% 

61 - 100%) 



ClosB Vote 
(41 - 60%) 



41 21 



Total 100% \ . 100% 

(41) ' ) (34) 
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Table 5 

Percentage of Antendmencs Passed and Not' Pciesed 
Per Siibi ect Are^ 



Functional 



Territorial 



Passed 

Failed & 
Tabled 

/ Total 



63% 
39 



100% ' 
(87) 



59 



100% 
(75) 



Table 6 

Percentage of Functional and Territorial Amendments 
By Typ§ of Bill 

Authorization Appropriation 



Functional 

Territorial 

Total 



50% 
50 

1007. 

(127) 



662 

3A 

100% 
(35) 
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Table 7 

Partisan and Ideological Factors Affecting Vote 
on Functional and Territorial Ammenqments 



Functional 



Territorial 



Partisanship 
Lower 
Higher 



58Z 

42 



lOOZ 
(36) 



672 

33 



lOOZ 
(21) 



Signi^cance of Split 
between Northern and 
Southern Democrats^ 

Significant 
Not Signi-flcant 



53Z 

47 



lOOZ 
(36) 



29% 

71 



100% 
(21) 



■^A vote was considered more partisan if the percent Yemocratic "Yea" differed by 
more than 30 from the, percent Republican '*Yea". 

2 

As determined by Congressional Quarterly. 
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Table 


A 1 
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Percentage of Each Subject Area 
Tn Each Educational Policv 






Policy Area 


Fundlmg 
Level 


Procedural 
Riders & 
Other 


Busing 


- 

Territorial 
Distribution 

KJx. riiiiUQ 


Functlona 








- 1 -4 ^ 






Impact Aid 


33% 


J AX 


0 


''^■"-^^^ 


7% 


NDEA Title III & 
LbbA litie IV— D 


3% 


2%. 


0 


0 . ' 


6% . 


LolA litie I 




9X 


0 




14% 


Bilingual Educ. 


5% 


0 


0 


0 




Hand i capped 


5% 


5% ' 


. 0 


7% 


8% 


Vocational Educ. 


8% 


0 


0 


3% 




ESAA of 1972 


5Z 


24% . 


77% 


IZ 


26% 


General 


18% 


46% 


23% 


5% 


23% 


Total (372) 


■ 101% 
(66) 


100% 
(87) 


100% 
(57) 


100% 
(75) 


100% 
(87) 
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Table A 2 



Number of Amendments Offered 
^ Ppr Ypar in Offirp 



Functional 
Territorial 
Total Avg. 



Kennedy 
(3 yrs.) 


Johnson 
(5 yrs.) 


Nixon 
(6 yrs.) 


Ford 

(2 yrs.) 


Carter 
(A yrs. ) 


1.7 


2.2 


3.2 


16.5 


4.8 


0.7 


3.2 


2.8 


13.5 


' 3.2 




sTa 


"eTo 


30.0 . J 


r 8.0. 


(7) 


(27) 


(36) 


(60) ' 
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^ FOOTNOTES 

^Earlier versions of this paper were pVesented before the 
Seminar on Law and Governance, San Francisco, 1981, chaired by 
David Kirp and sponsored by the Institute of Finance and 
Governance in Education, Stanford University, and before the 
faculty seminar of the Department of^Political Science, 
University of Chicago. Barry Rabe and Kenneth Wong provided 
research ass i stance . 

fuller discussion of federal programs, including the 
politics of their passage. and their manner of implementation can 
be found in Paul E. Peteo^son, Federal Policy and American 
Educa t i on > Twentieth*^ Ce^tur3^Fund Report, forthcoming. 

^Some of the best studies in this literature include: 
Jerome Murphy, "Title I of ESE^ The politics of implementing 
federal education reform". Harvard Educational Review 1970, 
41:35-63.' Martha Derthick, New Towns in Town: why a federal 
program failed . Washington, D.C.: Urban Institute, 1972. 
Jeffrey Pressman and Aaron Wildavsky, Imp 1 ement at i on . 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1973. Eugene Bardach, 
The Implementation Game- , Cambridge, Mass: MIT Press, 1977. 

^See Edmond Burke, Burke*s Politics: Selected Writings and 
Speeches on Reform, Revolution and War . Eds by Ross, Hoffman and 
Paul Levack. New York: A.A. Knopf, 1959. 

^Theodore Lowi, The E^nd of Liberalism . N£w York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1979. 

^Ethel Green, Representative from Oregon, was known as the 
$choo 1 -or i ented C ong res swoman , but it was her chairmanship of a 
key committee, not heV constituency identification, that earn"6d 
her this title. 

^For exampje, the 1974 amendments, section 3(d) (1) of 
PL874, established two different types of local education 
agencies for purpose of computing allocation. In the first are 
those in which children who live on federal property with a 
parent employed on federal proporty, or who live on Indian lands, 
or who live on federal property and have a parent on active duty 
in the unformed services, -have been found to number dX least 25 
per cent of all the children in ADA a^t an agency*s schools. In 
the second category are agencies in which these children a^re fess 
than 25 percent of the total ADA. Based on these categories, the 
1974 amendments provided complicated formulas for calculating the 
amount of entitlements for each school district. See U.S. Office 
of Education, Admini,strat ion of Public Laws 81-874 & 81-815 , June 
30, 1976. 

^As stated in Section 203 (a) (2) of the 1965 ES^EA Act, the 
allocation formula wa,s based on the product by multiplying the 
aggregate of the number of children aged five through ^seventeen 
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from (a) families below the poverty line, and (b) families with 
income exceeding $2000 in the form of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) under Title IV of the Social Security 
Act, by (c) one half of the average per pupil jexpenditure in the 
state for the second preceding year. See Pq^lic Law 89-10, 89th 
Congress, H.R. 2362. April 11, 1965. 

^ Congressional Almanac Quarterly , 17, Augu s-t- 1974 , p. 2248. 

^' Qlbid . , 16, March 1974 , p. 701. 

l^Ibid. 



^^Peterson, Chapter IV. 

^*^U.S. National Institute of Education, Adm i n i str at i on of 
Compensatory Education (Washington, D.C.; U. S. Department of 
Health, EducatiCn and Welfare, 1977 ) . 

140n the issue of limits to organizational intelligence more 
generally, see such classics as Herbert Simon, Adm1 ni str at i ve 
Beh av i or > New York: MacMillan^ 1957 ; and Robert Dahl and Charles 
Lindbl om>' Po 1 itics. Economics and Welfare , New York: Harper and 
Row Publishers, 1953. 

^^On minimum winning coalition, see William H. Riker, The 
Theory of Political Coalition , New Haven, Connecticut: Yale 
University Press, 1962. 
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